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On the Making of Pretty Books. 


It is with the keenest pleasure that the American book- 
lover has seen the steady growth of his tribe. With the 
greatest gratification he has observed the rapid improvement 
of public taste in regard to the essentials of book-manufac- 
ture. If we are still very far behind the French in the arts 
which must combine to make a book a joy to the eye and a 
delight to the hand, the fault is not with the manufacturer 
but with the consumer. There are, in America, publishers 
and printers capable of vying boldly and successfully with 
the best that France can do. They are but a handful at 
best, it is true, and in France they are a many more; but 
the mechanical conditions for such a rivalry already exist, 
and only await the readiness of the public to respond. with 
appreciation, applause and adequate reward. Unfortunately 
the audience to which the American publisher and printer 
must appeal is not so enlightened, it is not so artistic, it is 
not so delicate in its perceptions, as the public to which the 
French publisher and printer may appeal. Above all, it is 
not so large. The American maker of books has only his 
own market. There are exceptions to this rule, but, for the 
most part, the declaration is exact. The French maker of 
books has for his market the whole world. He hasin Paris 
and throughout France a clientage of lovers of beautiful 
books ; and then, as French taste and French art have made 
the tour of the world, and as the French have forced their 
way to the front as the makers of beautiful books, the Paris- 
ian publisher may rely confidently on the sale of a very large 
proportion of his edition to the bibliophiles of Germany and 
Russia, of Italy and Spain, of Great Britain and the United 
States. But despite this disadvantage, there has been a dis- 
tinct improvement in the mechanical quality of American 
books in the past decade, and there has been an obvious 
effort to create and to satisfy a further development of the 
esthetic desires of the book-buying public. Of this move- 
ment toward better things as good evidence as one could wish 
is the establishment of the Grolier Club on the one hand, 
and the frequency of the édition de luxe, in limited editions 
and adorned with etchings, on the other. There is much 
to be said against the unwieldy and bulky édition de luxe, 
often unreadable for sheer weight and size and sometimes 
little better than an ignoble speculation of a money-seeking 
publisher. But the édition de /uxe marks a step in the edu- 
cation of the taste of the book-loving public of America. 

The danger lies in the possibility that the publisher may 
be tempted to confine his attention to the mere make-up of 
a book, to the choice of type, paper, size, to the neatness of 
the printing, and to the elegant simplicity of the binding, to 
the neglect of another essential more precious than these— 
to the omission, that is, of the editorial helps and auxiliaries 
which the best book needs. We have seen marked instances 
of this neglect of late both here andin England. A British 
publisher has proposed to reprint Scott’s edition of Swift, 
just as it stands, calmly ignoring the mass of Swiftiana of 
all kinds which has accumulated in the half-century since 
Scott did his work. As an example of how not to do it, 
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nothing could be more pertinent than this; and, as an 
example of how to do it, nothing could be better than the 
new edition of Scott’s Dryden, to which Mr. George Saints- 

bury, a most conscientious (though narrow) literary worker, 

is adding notes which will embody the results acquired by 
the scholarship of the past fifty years. An American pub- 

lisher recently issued a beautifully printed edition of the 

plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, but the etchings were 

feeble and the text was sent forth without notes ; nay more, 

it was reprinted from a careless English edition in which 

was included one play, ‘ The Camp,’ not written by Sheri- 

dan, and yet reproduced as his, years after the mistake had 

been corrected in later English editions. Another Ameri- 

can publisher has recently reprinted Mr. Frederick Locker’s 

‘Lyra Elegantiarum ’—an invaluable collection of vers de 
société, long out of print and therefore just the book to be 
issued anew. Mr. Locker had contemplated revising this 

collection and ‘ bringing it down to date,’ but the American 

reprint, which follows the old English edition exactly, fore- 

stalls his new edition. And this same ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum’ 

affords another instance of unintelligent republishing. The 

English holders of Thackeray's copyrights refused to allow 
Mr. Locker to extract those of his old friend’s poems which 
he wished to include in this collections Mr. Locker was 
therefore forced to omit these poems, contenting himself with 
giving in the index the names of those he had edesired to 
reproduce. One would have supposed that any American 
publisher would have completed Mr. Locker’s work as Mr. 

Locker wished to complete it—by the insertion of those 
poems of Thackeray's the names of which appeared in Mr.- 
Locker’s index. But this was not done. From the same 
American publishers has come a volume of Praed’s poems, 

announced as ‘ new and revised,’ though it appears to be 
printed from the well-worn plates of the old blue-and-gold 
edition of twenty years ago. Now, a French publisher get- 
ting out a new edition of Praed, would have secured the aid 
Of some poet-critic of kindred spirit—Mr. Locker, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr. H.C. Bunner, Mr. E. C. Stedman or 
Mr. Austin Dobson—to write a sympathetic study of the 
poet’s work to serve as an introduction. As models of what 
a book of this sort should endeavor to be, Mr. Lang’s 
‘Poe’s Poems’ and Mr. Dobson's ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ 
may be instanced. The Parchment Library is really too 
tiny in size and its type is trying to the eyes, but the 
series has one great merit—its volumes are edited, and the 
authors included in it come before the public properly 
prepared and appropriately introduced. The Petite Biblio- 
théque Artistique of M. Jouaust is also unduly small, al- 
though in other respects—in its critical editing, and its art- 
istic adornment—it is well-nigh perfect. 

The latest American effort in this direction is also one of 
the best. The Riverside Aldine Series is to include chiefly 
the works of living American writers, and there is therefore 
no need as yet of editorial introduction or critical apparatus. 
But, for all that, the series has a life of its own, and for 
the most part it does not reproduce slavishly books already 
in the market. Of the four volumes already issued, three 
differ more or less in their contents from the earlier volumes 
bearing the same titles. Mr. Warner’s ‘My Summer in a 
Garden ’ is now no longer introduced by a preface of Mr. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s, and it concludes now with the feel- 
ing obituary notice of Calvin, the cat, who was still alive 
and in the flesh when the first edition was published. Mr. 
Aldrich’s ‘ Marjory Daw ’ has two or three tales and sketches 
not included in the original edition, and it omits two or 
three of the tales and sketches which were included in the 
original edition. And in like manner the volume now call- 
ed the ‘ Luck of Roaring Camp’ is a selection of the best of 
Mr. Bret Harte’s Californian stories, without the ‘ Bohemian 
Papers’ which helped to swell the earlier volume. It is to 
be hoped that we shall see, in due course of time, all of Mr. 
Aldrich’s and Mr. Harte’s writings in the beautiful dress of 
this series. ARTHUR PENN. 
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Reviews 
“The Mikado.” * 

Ir proof were needed that the vein of wit in Gilbert and 
of melody in Sullivan which has ‘ panned out’ so well in the 
past few years has not yet been exhausted, it would be found 
_ In their new work, ‘The Mikado.’ Curiosity to see and 

hear this much-talked-of extravaganza is only piqued, not 
gratified, by the publication of the vocal score ; for to guard 
against the opera’s becoming hackneyed before it is heard in 
its entirety, the composer has caused a note to be printed on 
each copy of Mr. Tracy’s pamphlet, cautioning purchasers 
against singing more than two songs from it at any concert, 
and prohibiting its use at concerts where costumes are worn 
or action indulged in. Application for further privileges 
must be made to Mr. d’Oyly Carte, in London, under whose 
direction the opera was first brought out at the Savoy 
Theatre on Saturday, March 14. In private, however, 
the score may be sung and played till the performers 
drop from exhaustion, or their hearers laugh themselves 
to death. The book is full of sparkling numbers, of 
which we can reproduce only the better half—the text,— 
leaving our readers to beat the music out for themselves 
when they get the score before them. Here is a song in the 
approved Gilbertian manner : 


® lay aloft in a howling breeze 
May tickle a landsman’s taste, 
But the happiest hour a sailor sees 
Is when he’s down 
At an inland town 
With his Nancy on his knees, yeo-ho ! 
And his arm around her waist. 
Then man the capstan—oft we go, 
As the fiddler swings us round, 
With a yeo-heave-ho, and a rum-be-low, 
Hurrah tor the homeward bound ! 


And here is one even more characteristic of the inventor of 
the ‘ Bab Ballads :’ 


Our great Mikado, virtuous man, 
When he to rule our land began 

Resolved to try 

A plan whereby 
Young men might best be steadied. 
So he decreed, in words succinct, 
That all who flirted, le@r’d or wink’d 
(Unless connubially linked), 

Should forthwith be beheaded. 


And I expect you'll all agree 
That he was right to so decree, 
And I am right, 
And you are right, 
And all is right as right can be! 


This stern decree, you'll understand, 
Caused great dismay throughout the land, 
For young and old 
And shy and bold 
Were equally affected. 
The youth who winked a roving eye, 
Or breathed a non-connubial sigh, 
Was thereupon condemned to die— 
He usually objected. 
And you'll allow, as I expect, 
That he was right to so object, 
And I am right 
And you are right 
And everything is quite correct. 


A chorus of school-girls just out of school is more timely 
now than it will be when the opera is brought out here in 
the fall : 
‘ Comes a train of little ladies 

From scholastic trammels free ; 
Each a little bit afraid is, 

Wond’ ring what the world can be. 





* The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu. By W.§. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sul 
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Is it but a world of trouble— 
Sadness set to song ? 

Is its beauty but a bubble 
Bound to break ere long ? 
Are its palaces and pleasures 

Fantasies that fade ? 
And the glory of its treasures 
Shadow of a shade? 


The second act—there are only two—presents a decapitation 
scene, with a sequel that would be shocking anywhere but 
in Japan : 
Now, though you'd have said that head was dead 
(For its owner dead was he), 
It stood on its neck, with a smile well-bred, 
And bowed three times to me ! 
It was none of your impudent, off-hand nods, 
But as humble as could be, 
For it clearly knew 
The deference due 
To a man of pedigree. 
And it’s oh, I vow, this deathly bow 
Was a touching sight to see ;— 
Though suaiden. yet 
It couldn’t forget 
The deference due to me. 


Then there is a pathetic ‘ willow’ song, from which all the 
pathos has been carefully drained, leaving only a residuum 
of pure fun : 


On a tree by a river a little tom-tit 
Sang ‘ willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !’ 
And I said to him ‘ Dicky-bird, why do you sit 
Singing ‘‘ willow, tit-willow, tit-willow ?”’ 
Is it weakness of intellect, birdie ?’ I cried, 
‘Or a rather tough worm in your little inside ?’” 
With a shake of his poor little head he replied, 
‘Oh, willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !’ 


He slapped at his chest as he sat on that bough 
Singing ‘ Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !’ 
And a cold perspiration bespangled his brow, 
Oh willow, tit-willow, tit-willow ! 
He sobbed and he sighed, and a gurgle he gave, 
Then he threw himself into the billowy wave, 
And an echo arose from the suicide’s grave— 
‘ Oh, willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !’ 


Now I feel just as sure as I feel that my name 
Isn’t Willow, tit-willow, tit-willow, 
That ’twas blighted atfection that made him exclaim 
‘Oh, willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !’ 
And if you remain callous and obdurate, I 
Shall perish as he did, and you will know why, 
Though I probably shall not exclaim as I die, 
‘Oh, willow, tit-willow, tit-willow !’ 


But the best—or one of the best—songs in the opera 
comes last, with the exception of the jimale. We can give 
only the last stanza : 


‘ Are you old enough to marry, do you think ? 
Won’t you wait until you’re eighty in the shade ? 
There’s a fascination frantic 
In a ruin that’s romantic ; 
Do = think you are sufficiently decayed ?’ 
‘ To the matter that you mention 
I have given some attention, 
And I think I am sufficiently decayed.’ 


‘ If that is so, 
Sing derry-down-derry, 
It’s evident, very, 
Our tastes are one ; 
Away we'll go 
And merrily marry, 
Nor tardily tarry 
Till day is done.’ 


The music to which these rollicking songs are set is said 
to be as good in its way as anything the composer has 
done. 














China Japanned. * 

Tue American reprint of Professor Douglas’s ‘ China,’ 
which was issued in London three years ago by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, is now before us. It 
will be highly exasperating to several persons to behold the 
book in its new form. In several shades of flavor the liter- 
ary mess has a disappointing taste. ‘Too many cooks have, 
most decidedly, spoiled the original good broth. In order 
to bring the work of the Professor of Chinese at King’s 
College into saleable line with their series, the American re- 
printers have stamped on the face and back of the book a 
name which applies only to one-sixth of the interior matter. 
The original title, written by Professor Douglas, was 
‘China.” The American publishers, keeping his name on 
the title-page, have called it a "History of China.’ The 
text has been ‘ revised ’ by the ‘ editor’ without any improve- 
ment visible to the reviewer, though the excellent index and 
analytical table of contents increase the worth of the work. 
A ‘ Chinese scholar’ who has read the text adds a few foot- 
notes. The value of most of these is only faintly discernible, 
except to reveal hisown moral status—which is, to say the 
least, un-Biblical. In his explanation of the lying statements 
of Confucius, he is thoroughly Chinese. Perhaps we ought 
not to object to an American publisher's sandwiching a lot 
of irrelevant wood-cuts taken from Colquhoun’ s * Across 
Chryse ’ in the text of an English writer ; but both editor 
and publisher ought to be ashamed of using Japanese il- 
lustrations in a book on China. Surely it is time for Ameri- 
cans to know that the Chinese and Japanese are different 
peoples, and that even children are beginning to know it. 
It is not creditable to a publishing firm to do this. It 
pleases not Chinese, Japanese, Americans, or the British 
author. 

Of the excellence of Professor Douglas’s text it is needless 
to speak. It is a pleasing, accurate, readable and compact 
account of China and the Chinese. If with Drs. Legge, 
Williams, Mayers, and almost all of the foreign critics of 
Confucius, he denies to the Chinese sage the first quality of 
a historian—veracity,—he sets down naught in malice. 
Confucius has a good deal more to answer for than omitting 
or distorting historical truth, and even the Chinese are be- 
ginning to find it out. Despite all defects, we welcome 
every contribution to our knowledge of the freest race in 
Asia. Every good book is a ram’s-horn blast, before which 
the walls of prejudice, whether Chinese or Caucasian, are 
yet to fall flat. 





* Kentucky.”’ + 

Tue author of this volume, by birth and education a 
Kentuckian but now Professor of Paleontology at Harvard, 
disclaims in his preface ‘ any intention of writing anything 
that could be fairly called a history of his native State.’ The 
series of American Commonwealths, it was understood, was 
to be aseries of histories with certain merits peculiar to 
themselves, of which one, and perhaps even the chiefest, 
was that in a comparatively few pages all should be written 
that is of essential historical value and interest on the sepa- 
rate States. But the present author not only protests against 
his work being called a history, but disclaims the intention 
of writing one, not only because his ‘ story’ is short, but also 
because he has not given to the subject the ‘ special re- 
search ’ that history requires. There is a quite distinct 
difference here between the announced design of the Series, 
and the accomplished execution as to this volume ; but the 
reconciliation of that difference concerns editor and author 
rather than the reader. We may venture to say, however, 
for our part, that we quite agree with the author. His book 
is hardly in any sense a history of Kentucky, and in no sense 
such an one as the prospectus of the Series promised ; and 
this, because it is too short only where it ought to have been 





* China. By Robert K. Douglas. $1.50. Boston: iP. Lothrop & Co. : 
+ Kentuc' A Pioneer Commonwealth. By N.S. Shaler. " a5. (American 
Commonwea! th Series.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & & Co. 
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longer and fuller, and too long and mistaken in its aim 
where it ought to have been shorter. 

In the history of Kentucky there is more of the pictu- 
resque than in any of the States not belonging to the original 
thirteen, excepting only Louisiana; and no portion of the 
United States is more richly endowed by nature than that 
occupied by Kentucky. Professor Shaler is evidently quite 
aware of these advantages belonging to his native State ; 
aware of them, however, not as in any sense peculiar and 
exceptional, but as necessarily true because superiority is the 
natural condition of Kentucky and the Kentuckians. The 
boast of every good native of that State is that he is ‘ half 
horse and half alligator ’—a condition which, however inex- 
plicable to the rest of the world, is as grateful as it is com- 
prehensible and incontrovertible to the Kentucky mind. In 
the last war with England nobody presumed to doubt that 
Henry Clay could, as he said he would, conquer Canada 
with a regiment of Kentuckians : ; and only did not, presum- 
ably, because so little a thing was hardly worth the doing 
for Kentuckians ; and in song and story the accepted belief 
among them is that it was the ‘ hunters of Kentucky’ who 
drove the English into the Gulf of Mexico, in spite of the 
envious statement of veritable history that all the Kentucky 
troops at the battle of New Orleans who did not run away 
were not under fire. There is, nevertheless, so much that 
is really true of Kentucky as a region of country, as a col- 
ony, and as a State, that a candid and accurate history of 
it would be both interesting and valuable in a collection of 
histories of the related commonwealths. To this Professor 
Shaler devotes about one half of his volume, and on the 
whole not unsatisfactorily ; ; but the other haif is history only 
in the Kentucky ‘ half horse and half alligator’ sense, and 
is confined chiefly to five years of the seventy-five or eighty 
of the occupation of that region by white men. Professor 
Shaler’s theme is that period of Civil War when a whole 
people, North, South, East and West alike, were given over 
to madness, and good sense, calm judgment, and a noble 
patriotism found safe refuge only in the neutrality of Ken- 
tucky. As a Boston book with Harvard behind it, it is 
curious as well as amusing reading. 





** Patroclus and Penelope.” * 

THERE is something that piques curiosity in the appetiz- 
ing alliteration of the title of Colonel Dodge’s book. - On 
opening it one finds the igure to proceed from that lightest 
of imaginable wasps, the ‘ hippic’ enthusiast who talks easy 
and charming horse-talk to ‘Tom,’ tells him the story of . 
the stallion Patroclus, and then rambles on chit-chatting 
about the possibilities that lie in the mare Penelope. All 
classical illusions therefore are dispelled, and instead of 
bending over the sorrows of Achilles in funereal hexameters, 
or the woes (and webs) of Penelope in tripping anapests 
(as we might have expected from the ‘ P. P.’ of the title), 
we find ourselves for the nonce deep in horse-lore, ambling 
or racking or trotting on, knee-deep in boots and stirrups, 
jumping fences, riding to hounds, or discussing accoutre- 
ments. Colonel Dodge is an expert in all the finesse and 
paraphernalia of horses and horseback-riding ; he has been 
much in England and has Rotten Row at his fingers’ ends ; 
and he is as full of talk and advice about horses to the un- 
initiated youngster as an egg is of meat. \The advice is 
sound and simple, and very direct, and many of the motions 
are illustrated by accurate instantaneous photographs.. The 
Colonel even challenges conventionality when he says that 
the safe and right side of a lady on horseback is the inside ; 
in case her saddle-girths slip, there is some chance of catch- 
ing and supporting her before she comes to a disastrous fall. 
While, on the whole, he thinks the accomplished English 
cavalryman the finest rider in the world, he does not dis- 
dain his own countrymen, and among them he awards the 
palm to the centaur-Southerners, born and bred up in the 


~® Patroclus and Penelope. A Chat in the Saddle. By T. A. Dodge, U.S. A. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & & Co. ‘ ™ % 
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saddle. In the South he thinks he has seen more graceful 
striennes than anywhere else, even than in England. 
heir seat is generally admirable, and as they ride habitu- 
ally, the rack, single-foot, and canter become a sort of sec- 
ond nature tothem. The gallant Colonel prophesies, how- 
ever, that within a little while our Eastern cities will boast 
as many clever Amazons as are to be found in the South ; 
for who can contend that our Yankee women have not the 
intelligence, courage, vigor and grace to rank with the riders 
of any clime? In the course of his rambles, ‘Tom’ learns 
all about saddles and seats, thoroughbreds and half-breds, 
gate-opening and fox-hunting, riding-schools and school- 
riding. A horse’s qualities are intelligently studied and 
described ; dress, mounting, manuals of training, holding 
the reins, and changing the gait—all are brought before us 
in easy colloquial style, and we part from our Mentor with 
the best humored of farewells and thanks for his unhack- 
neyed, unpretending and valuable book. 





Some ‘Questions of the Day.” 

THE series of pamphlets published by Putnam’s Sons on 
the Questions of the Day contains much that is of value in 
a little space. The questions touched on are those of living 
importance, and they are discussed by men who are specially 
informed on the topics with which they deal, In the one 
on ‘ Heavy Ordnance for National Defence,’ by William H. 
Jaques, Lieutenant in the United States Navy, a plea is 
made for better defences to the seaboard towns. ‘That on 
‘The Spanish Treaty opposed to Tariff Reform’ is a re- 
port made to the New York Free Trade Club. It shows 
the defects in the Spanish treaty and in what manner it will 
limit trade. No. 20 of the series is an address on ‘ The 
Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Half-Century,’ 
given before the British Statistical Society, by Robert Gif- 
fen, its President. It is of much value and interest, and 
shows that the condition of the working-classes in England 
has materially improved. ‘It has been shown,’ the author 
claims, ‘ that, while the individual incomes of the working- 
classes have largely increased, the prices of the main articles 
of their consumption have rather declined ; and the infer- 
ence as to their being much better off, which would be drawn 
from these facts, is fully supported by statistics showing a 
decline in the rate of mortality, an increase of the consump- 
tion of articles in general use, an improvement in general 
education, a diminution of crime and pauperism, a vast in- 
crease of the number of depositors in savings-banks, and 
other evidences of well-being.’ In No. 22 the address of 
Simon Sterne before the American Bar Association on ‘ De- 
fective and Corrupt Legislation : The Cause and the Rem- 
edy’ is published. This is an able discussion of some of 
the more serious defects of legislation, with wise suggestions 
as to the remedies. It is a pamphlet which ought to have a 
wide reading. 





President Porter’s Moral Science.* 

As the result of his college teaching of moral science, 
President Porter has published a work on that subject, which 
will at once take its place by the side of his well-known 
treatise on ‘ The Human Intellect.’ His aim has been to 

repare a text-book for college classes ; but in doing this he 

as given us an excellent contribution to the general litera- 
ture of the subject. His theoretical position is midway be- 
tween the extremes of idealism and postivism, though he is 
not at all afraid to draw on either for an illustration or for a 
moral principle, when the occasion seemstodemandit. He 
points out the defects of both as philosophic interpretations 
of morals, and he combats the theories drawn from evolution 
in a spirit not at all narrow or prejudiced. He makes a 
greater use of the Christian ethics than is common in such 
works, and he devotes a whole chapter to that special topic. 
The first part of the book, consisting of eighteen chapters, 





* The Elements of Moral Sci Th ical ical. B reas 
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is taken up with the philosophic interpretation of morals. 
Its position is substantially that of the Scotch philosophy. 
All the questions relating to the origin and nature of moral 
action are carefully discussed, and in a manner clear and in- 
telligent. The second part, consisting of twenty chapters, 
is taken up with ethics, or the practice of duty. This por- 
tion of the book is admirably adapted to its purpose of teach- 
ing young men the nature of human duties. It is sound in 
theory and sensible in illustration. It has a practical aim 
which keeps it fresh in spirit and practical in purpose. As 
a college text-book, this work cannot but give new life to 
the study of morals. It will bring the student into sympathy 
with the freshest thought of the time, and it will give him 
an incentive to independent inquiry. It ought to be widely 
used in our colleges, as being the best work on the subject 
yet written in this country. 





Recent Fiction 

A THIRD novel by an author who has written one as good 
as ‘ Lal’ and one as poor as ‘ Dr. Grattan’ will be looked 
for with some curiosity. ‘Mr. Oldmixon,’ by Dr. Wm. A. 
Hammond (Appleton), is not nearly so good as ‘ Lal,’ but 
not nearly so poor as ‘Dr. Grattan.’ It is an extrava- 
ganza full of exaggerations, the tragedy being too tragic, 
the comedy too farcical, and the eccentricities of the Old- 
mixon family too eccentric ; but it is rather entertaining to 
look over once, Mr. Oldmixon’s theory of his cuisine being 
amusing and his vacillations from one nephew to the other 
in selecting an heir being novel, to say the least. <A few 
of the scenes are really spirited and good, like that in which 
the young girl-taxidermist treats the silver fox she is 
mounting, and the one which brings in contrast with her 
artistic methods the commonplace treatment of the average 
‘ mounter’ who looks for a picture of the animal in Wor- 
cester’s Unabridged and uses it as a model. 





‘One or THE Duangs,’ by Alice King Hamilton, (Lip- 
pincott) is a story charming to read because of an elusive 
grace of style not to be easily defined. There is a good 
deal of plot to it, too; but the rest of it is good enough 
to have been even better, perhaps, without the sensational 
element added. The book has many delightful bits of 
brightness, the little ‘ nig’ Sammy being especially success- 
ful—— Tue National Temperance Society of New York 
publishes ‘ The Hercules Brand,’ by Arthur M. Cummings. 
It is a temperance novel for young people, with the moral 
very prominent. It will be read with interest by those for 
whom it is intended. In books of this kind the lesson is 
the main thing, and the literary value of the smallest kind. 
They are not to be judged by the usual literary standards, 
but by the degree in which the lesson taught is enforced. 
Tested in this way, this is a useful book. 





Miss BRADDON has never, we believe, been accused of 
being tiresome ; but the most inveterate reader of the many 
books of which there is no end will look askance at the hun- 
dred pages and very long paragraphs of ‘Ishmael.’ (Frank- 
lin Square Library.) In the opening chapters, too, the un- 
pleasant elements which Miss Braddon never disdains to 
make use of seem rather more unpleasant than usual, while 
there is less than usual of the compensation in style for 
much that is objectionable in matter. ‘Queen Bess,’ by 
Marian Shaw (Putnam), is not a story of the Virgin Queen, 
but of a young girl of the Connecticut valley. A good deal 
of it is in questionable taste, and nothing in the story is 
strikingly original or interesting. 








‘ DELIVERED FROM AFAR,’ by Ralph Roberts, (Phillips & 
Hunt) though a very plain and simple tale, not particularly 
striking as a story, has yet a mission to perform in drawing 
public attention to ‘hopes realized in Dakota.’ No one 


who has travelled in the Great West, and noticed day after 
day at the stations men with bands on their hats marked 
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‘ Fifty men wanted to-day,’ can fail to be glad of every fact teachings of Jesus. The book is one of great suggestive- 
about the West brought to the attention of theclassfor whom ness, and it is written without the spirit of controversy. It 
this book has been written. It does not disguise the troubles is an attempt to show what Jesus aimed at doing, and what 
of frontier life, but is intended especially to show that ‘ rough- was the effect of his doctrines, by contrasting his teachings 
ing it’ is not necessarily too hard for the women and_ with those of Moses, the Pharisees and the Greco-Roman 
children of a family. morality. In the first chapter is considered his departure 
‘ : : : _ from the Mosaic morality, which was from the negative to 
Micnon,’ by J. S. Winter (Harper's Handy Series), is the positive, from the objective to the subjective, from the 
a bright and taking little story, well worth reading. A particular to the general, and so on through ten different 
great deal of character-drawing, of good and bad character, forms of departure. In this way the author is able to sug- 
, with happy preponderance of the good, has been put into gest much in regard to what Jesus taught and to bring out 
the sketch, slight as it is.——-‘ MILDRED FarRowav’s very clearly why it was that his religion came to men in his 
Fortune,’ by the author of ‘ The Family of the Black For- time with so much of freshness and life. The little book is 
est,’ (American Baptist Publication Society) is an original, written in an attractive style, and with much of literary 
interesting, and well-written little story of a young girl left grace. There is not much theology in it, but a good deal 
with a large property, who has the best of impulses, but who of practical religion of the best sort. 
learns by experience and the counsels of a wise old minister, 
that to give away money is not necessarily benevolence. 








Tuomas Humpurey Warp has prepared a memoir of his 
, ‘ uncle, Humphrey Sandwith, which is published by Cassell 
Minor Notices — ; & Co. Dr. Sandwith had an eventful life and took part in 

NINE practical sermons delivered in Springfield by the mapy stirring events. He was in the East during the Crim- 
Rev. Washington Gladden have been published under the ean War, and acted for some time as correspondent of the 
title of © Working People and Their Employers.’ (Funk & London Zimes. He went with Layard to Nineveh, accom- 
Wagnalls.) They are simple in style, thoroughly helpful in panied the English embassy to Moscow at the time of the 
purpose, and full of the best of advice forthe class to whom coronation of the Czar Alexander II., was sent as Colonial 
they are addressed. Mr. Gladden is well known for his Secretary to Mauritius, and served in the field during the 
zealous interest in the working-classes, and for his anxious Franco-German and Servian wars ; in addition to which he 
desire to improve their condition. He is not asentimental wrote a popular book on ‘ The Siege of Kars.’ The present 
reformer or one given to fanatical theories. His adviceis work treats, therefore, of many scenes and many people, 
judicious, founded on a careful study of politicaleconomy as and while not in any way striking, recalls important events 
well as on a sympathetic appreciation of the needs of work- with the clearness and accuracy to be expected from an in- 
ing people, and it is of that practical kind which can be  telligent participant.——‘ Tue Lire or Society,’ by Ed- 
realized wherever men truly desire their own improvement. mund Woodward Brown (Putnams), is an elaborate treatise 
His discourses on the duty and discipline of work,on containing many statements that are true, but not striking 
the causes and remedies for hard times, and on rising in the the reader with many suggestions that are novel. You 
world, are such as to encourage men to live in the best accede to the propositions as they are made, but do not 
manner and from the truest motives, Everywhere working- find yourself startled by theories you never thought of, or by 
men need just this kind of sympathetic, honest, and manly hints that seem in any way practical for the comprehension 
advice, which points out their defects, shows them their or reformation of society. 
dangers, and helps them to see what are their true relations 
to society and to those who employ them. In dealing with A NEAT pamphlet has been published by the trustees of 
such themes as the household and the home, and the curse the John F. Slafter fund for the education of Freedmen, 
of strong drink, Mr. Gladden shows that he realizes how containing an account of their proceedings, and an interesting 
great is the need of personal motive and moral training on sketch of Mr. Slafter’s life. This fund is doing an admir- 
the part of workingmen, and in what direction that training able work in the South towards the advancement of higher 
can be best secured. His advice to employers is not less education among the Freedmen. No less than nineteen in- 
calm, honest and to the point. His book is one that can-  gtitutions have been aided, the amount expended yearly 














not fail to do much good to those who read it, for it teaches being forty thousand dollars. -—G. P. Purnam’s Sons issue 
the right things in the right spirit. in their Travellers’ Series the ‘Italian Rambles’ of James 
: R ‘ . Jackson Jarves. The record is rather a stately one for a 

AN ADDRESS given before the Union Theological Semi- * ramble,” but it is already favorably known to the public as 


nary in September last, by Prof. Francis Brown of that insti- the work of one entitled to a hearing because of the schol- 

tution, on * Assyriology : Its Use and Abuse in Old Testa- arly refinement of his style and his experience of many years 

ment Study,’ has been published by Scribner’s Sons. Itis jn the country he describes. 

a careful and judicious inquiry into the benefits to be derived V3 

from the use of Assyrian discoveries. The author points GrorcE E. Warne, in his ‘How to Drain a House,’ 

out the evils which have come from too hasty conjectures, (Henry Holt & Co.) has put into a convenient little book of 
and shows how the cause of scholarship has suffered there- ahout two hundred pages all the practical information neces- 

by. Such a protest was needed, and it comes none too soon. sary to the proper drainage of a house. He writes in the 

Old Testament students who have followed the results of strongest terms of the dangers arising from defective drain- 
inquiry ihto the writings presented on the Assyrian monu- age and from no drainage at all. He discusses every phase 
ments, and even those who have gone no farther than to of the subject in a concise and comprehensible manner, and 

read the works of Rawlinson and George Smith, will be glad he uses illustrations where these will make the subject 

to have the honest opinion of a scholar as to their value and clearer, The last two chapters are especially devoted to the : 
their right use. The address is a simple summing-up of the question of drainage as it presents itself in isolated houses 
dangers to be avoided and the gains to be had, and in a jn country places. It may be said that Mr. Waring is one 


manner comprehensible to all intelligent readers. It is a of the highest authorities on the subject of which he writes 
clear and strong word of caution against making too much of jn this work. 


mere theories, and it as clearly summarizes what has been 
gained by the pursuit of Assyriology. Mr. ARTHUR Hinps has made a good start as a publisher 
by reprinting Charles and Mary Lamb's ‘ Tales from Shak- 

In his ‘ Morals of Christ’ (Chicago : The Colegrove Book speare’ in two small volumes of rare mechanical excellence. 
Co.) Austin Bierbower discusses the practical value of the ($2.50.) The type is large and clear and liberally spaced ; 
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the upper edges of the leaves are neatly gilded; and the 
books are bound in smooth blue covers, lettered in gilt. 
Thicker paper would have improved the appearance of the 
printed pages ; but, as it stands, the edition is highly credit- 
able to the publisher, who seems to have taken as his model 
the work of the Riverside Press. The first three issues of 
a ‘ Daintie Series’ accompany the ‘ Tales,’ presenting anew 
Irving’s ‘ Mutability of Literature,’ ‘ Rip Van Winkle’ and 
* Legend of Sleepy Hollow.’ Both cloth and paper bind- 
ings are used for the little volumes of this series, which is 
to include essays and short stories by classic writers. The 
larger edition—the ‘ Cabinet ’—will comprise writings whose 
length is too great for the smaller one. Mr. Hinds’s plan is 
to issue standard works in an aitractive form, and—as we 
have already said—he has made a good beginning. 





William Cullen Bryant. 
NOVEMBER 3, 1794.—JUNE 12, 1878, 
BRYANT, our first great poet and our last, 
Whose years so far exceed the common span 
By heaven’s grace allowed to feeble man, 
Thou livest still! Thy spirit has merely passed 
From out this shadowy vale into that vast 
And sunlit plain where roams the mighty Pan. 
He, too, lived here until the finger wan 
Of gray old Time was stretched to hold him fast, 
Then took his flight across the golden sea. 
The spirit of immortal youth so led 
Thy agéd form from out this world to flee 
Ere yet thy manly strength from it was fled ; 
The sun’s bright rays God’s summons brought to thee, 
Saving from common death thy honored head. 





The Lounger 


* To aid and abet the republication in the United States of 
Mr. Harrison’s controversial essays against Mr. Spencer, with- 
out. Mr. Harrison’s leave, and to interlard them with hostile 
notes, is hardly what we should have expected from Mr. Spen- 
cer,’ says The Spectator. ‘tis hard enough that the publish- 
ers of the United States should republish English works at 
pleasure, but it is still harder that they should republish them 
accompanied by hostile criticisms to which their authors have 
not consented ; and this could not have been done without Mr. 
Spencer’s co-operation. We are astonished at the unscrupu- 
lousness of an author whom we should have described as nothing 
if not scrupulous in such matters.’ What astonishes me is that 
a paper of Zhe Sfectator's standing should call Mr. Spencer 
‘unscrupulous’ without investigating the charge against him. 
The Appletons are noted for the fairness of their dealings with 
age authors ; and Mr. Spencer would be rightly described 
by Zhe Spectator as ‘ nothing if not scrupulous in such matters,’ 
as the one in question. A cablegram from him has caused the 
suppression of ‘ The Nature and Reality of Religion, and his 
intemperate critic has by this time, I suppose, admitted that the 
paragraph quoted above was written under a false impression. 





AN enterprising reporter of the Commercial Advertiser gota 
‘beat’ on the press of the country in Monday’s issue of that 
a. The ree man in question called at the office of Charles 

. Webster & Co. in Union Square on Monday morning to make 
some inquiries about the publication of General Grant's forth- 
coming book. Mr. Webster was very busy, very busy indeed, 
in answering the questions of would-be canvassers and others. 
He told the reporter how busy he was, but said he would give 
him an agent’s order-book to look over, which had a full an- 
nouncement of the special features of ‘ The Personal Memoirs 
of U.S. Grant.’ The reporter seated himself in an ante-room 
and began carelessly to turn the pages of the ‘dummy.’ As he 
turned he became more interested, for he saw page after page— 
not always connected, however—of extracts from the book. In 
the language of the profession, he had ‘ struck it rich.’ Assum- 
ing a look of innocence, he told Mr. Webster that he was very 
anxious to get down town, and asked if he might not take the 
‘dummy ’ with him, as he hadn't time just then to make notes 
from the prospectus. Mr. Webster, who was trying to talk to 
half-a-dozen people at the same time, said that he might, it he 
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would promise not to make any extracts from the specimen 

ages of reading matter. I won’t say that the young man prom- 
ised, but Mr. Webster says that he understood him to do so, 
and was the most astonished man in New York when he tound 
an elaborate article from ‘ advance sheets’ of Grant’s book in 
that afternoon’s Commercial, The reporter had woven the 
scattered pages together most ingeniously, so that they read 
almost as a continuous story ; and the article was copied into 
all the New York morning papers. 





THE quotations from General Grant’s comments on the subject 
of Vicksburg and the Wilderness, were taken from a portion of 
the work which The Century had purchased the right to publish 
in advance ot its appearance in book torm, so that the conduc- 
tors of that magazine are at least as much aggrieved by the re- 
porter’s betrayal of confidence as are the publishers of the 
‘Memoirs,’ But a ‘ beat’ 1s a ‘ beat,’ and I don’t suppose there 
are two daily papers in the land that wouldn’t be glad to get 
such a one on precisely the same terms, 





THE first volume of the ‘ Memoirs’ will not be published till 
December, and the second, which Mr. Webster tells me is ready 
for the printer, in March, 1886. Mr. Webster is going abroad 
next month to arrange for the simultaneous publication of the 
book in six languages. He has some thought of publishing an 
American edition in German. As many of Grant’s men were 
Germans, this is not a bad idea. The frontispiece ot the first 
volume is a portrait of General Grant, engraved from a daguerre- 
otype taken in 1843, when he was a brevet Second Lieutenant, 
twenty-one years of age. The face is smooth-shaven, and the 
hair, which is rather long, is parted low on the side, and comes 
down over the ears. The expression is firm and resolute, and 
not wholly lacking in sweetness. It is, to my mind, a more 
striking and attractive face than that revealed by the more re- 
cent portraits. When Mr. Webster showed it to Mrs, Grant, 
who had not seen it for many years, if ever before, she looked 
at it intently, and then said, with a smile: ‘ That is just the way 
Ulysses looked when he first came courting me!’ 





“The Pilgrim.” 


THE statue of ‘ The Pilgrim,’ designed by J. Q. A. Ward 
and presented to the city by the New England Society of 
New York, was unveiled in Central Park on Saturday last. 
It stands on a slight acclivity to the north of the Seventy- 
second Street drive, and distant but a few hundred feet from 
Fifth Avenue. As to its artistic merit, it is like most of Mr. 
Ward’s designs—a thorough betwixt-and-between. It is not 
conspicuously bad, neither is it remarkably good. ‘ ‘The 
Indian Hunter,’ however—another piece by the same sculp- 
tor in the same park—is not a success by even so much ; for 
any hunter will tell you that the artist has modelled no hun- 
ter, while as to the savage even a half-breed would blush to 
call the crouching youth an Indian. It is a weak genre 
picture of a white boy and a cur, the boy gotten up as an 
Indian after reading dime novels without stint, the cur inno- 
cent of the wilderness, the wigwam or the lodge. Compared 
with ‘ The Indian Hunter,’ ‘ The Pilgrim’ may be termed 
a wild success ?—he is certainly wilder than the savage. 
What a strut he has struck, with his hand on the muzzle of 
his old matchlock, just where it would be blown off if any- 
body could get that instrument of rearward death to go off 
at a moment’s notice! And how he glowers from under 
his funny broad tile at his smug descerdants rolling by in 
their carriages on the Park Drive! The evil, dyspeptic look 
is well enough for a Pilgrim, but unfortunately Mr. Ward 
has a habit of it; for he has given almost as gloomy a visage 
as this to the big, stodgy, stolid, middle-class Washington, 
who defends the Sub-Treasury from the attacks of any other 
sculptor than J. Q. A. Ward, any other architect than 
Richard M. Hunt. The statue has the real merit of depart- 
ing from the ordinary in its pose and costume. From afar 
it calls the eye and delights the curiosity with queries as to 
what manner of manikin it may be. The near view, how- 
ever, is also the best view, for there is good modeling in the 
sensible gaunt face of a well-featured young man, not espe- 
cially typical of New England, but certainly American to 
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the core. The pedestal is a very mediocre affair, with four 
small bronze tablets of the Mayflower, the Bible skewered 
by a sword, and other decorative designs much less obvious. 
All of them are indifferent specimens of the modern sculp- 
tor and bronze-founder. Mr. Ward is at his worst in trifles 
of this kind which need more study and anxious groping— 
more genius, in fact—than he can spend on his largest 
statue. It has been gravely reckoned that the cost of statue 
and pedestal to the New England Society is nearly $20,000. 
It would have been worth sinking that sum had the Society 
had the public spirit to do its best to stem the tide of Ward 
statues with which the land is now in danger of inundation. 
There is a grim and fatal dulness about them which reminds 
one of the once equally popular paintings of Colonel Trum- 
bull of the Revolution. The ceremonies attending the pres- 
entation of * The Pilgrim’ to the city were witnessed by 
upwards of two thousand persons, who listened with inter- 
est to an oration by George William Curtis on the Puritan 
element in American history. 


MR, CURTIS’S ADDRESS, 

Well may the statue of the Pilgrim stand here, said Mr. 
Curtis, for in the mighty miracle of the scene around us his 
hand, too, has wrought. Here upon this teeming island the 
children of New-Netherlands and of New-England have together 
built the metropolis of the continent, the far-shining monument 
of their united energy, enterprise, and skill. Together at the 
head of yonder river, richer in romance and legend* than any 
American stream, the Puritan and the Hollander with their asso- 
ciate colonists meditated the American Union. Together in this 
city, in the Stamp Act Congress, they defied the power of Great 
Britain ; and once more, upon the Hudson, the Puritan and the 
Cavalier and the Hollander, born again as Americans, resist- 
lessly enveloped and overwhelmed the army of Burgoyne, and 
in his surrender beheld the end of British authority in the colo- 
nies. Here, then, shall the statue stand, imperishable memorial 
of vpn yr friendship ; blending the heroic memories of two 
worlds and two epochs, the soldier of the Netherlands, the sol- 
dier of old England, and the soldier of New-England, at differ- 
ent times and under different conditions, but with the same un- 
conquerable enthusiasm and courage battling for liberty. 

It ever England had an heroic age it was that which Riese by 
supporting the Tudor in his rupture with Rome, then asserted 
his own logical principle against his daughter’s claim, and after 
a tremendous contest ended by seeing the last of the Stuart 
Kings exiled forever, an impotent pensioner ot France. This 
was the age of Puritan England, the England in which liberty 
finally organized itselt in constitutional forms so flexible and 
enduring that for nearly two centuries the internal peace of the 
kingdom, however threatened and alarmed, has never been 
broken. The modern England that we know is the England 
of the Puritan enlarged, liberalized, graced, adorned—the Eng- 
land which, despite all estrangement and jealousy and misunder- 
standing, despite the alienation of the Revolution and of the sec- 
ond war, the buzz of cockney gnats, and official indifference in 
our fierce civil conflict, is still the mother country of our distinc- 
tive America, the mother of our language and its literature, of 
our characteristic national impulse, and of the great muniments 
of our individual liberty. To what land upon the globe beyond 
his own shall the countryman of Washington turn with pride 
and enthusiasm and sympathy if not to the land of John Selden 
and John Hampden and John Milton, and what realm shall 
touch so deeply the heart of the fellow-citizen of Abraham Lin- 
coln as that whose soil, and long before our own, was too sacred 
for the footstep of a slave? She is not the mother of dead em- 

ires, but of the greatest political descendant that ever the world 
new. Our own Revolution was the defence of England against 
herself. She has sins enough to answer for. But while Greece 
ave us art and Rome gave us law, in the very blood that beats 
in our hearts and throbs along our veins England gave us liberty. 

We must not think of Puritanism as mere acrid defiance and 
sanctimonious sectarianism, nor of the Puritans as a band of 
ignorant and half crazy zealots. Yet mainly from the vindictive 
caricature ot a voluptuous court and a servile age is derived the 
te sd conception of the Puritan. He was only slandered by 

en Jonson's ‘ Tribulation Wholesome and Zeal-of-the-Land 
Busy.’_ The Puritan of whom Macaulay, following Hume, said 
that he hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectator, was the 
Puritan of the plays of Charles II., when Shakspeare had been re- 
placed by Aphra Behn, and the object of the acted drama was 
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to stimulate a passion palled by indulgence and a taste brutal- 
ized by debauchery. It is not the tutile ribaldry of fops and frib- 
bles, of courtiers and courtesans, of religious slavery and 
geome despotism, whose fatal spell over England the Puritan 

ad broken forever, which can truly portray the Puritan. He 
apprehended his own principle, indeed, often blindly, often nar- 
rowly, never in its utmost amplitude and splendor. The historic 
Puritan was a man of the Seventeenth Century, not of the Nine- 
teenth. He saw through a glassdarkly, but he saw. The acorn 
is not yet the oak, the well spring is not yet the river. But as 
the harvest is folded in the seed, so the largest freedom, politi- 
cal and religious liberty, not toleration, not permission, not en- 
durance, but the right of absolute individual liberty, subject 
only to the equal right of others, is the ripened fruit of the Puri- 
tan pone. 

The Puritan came to America seeking freedom-to worship 
God. He meant only freedom to worship God in his own way, 
not in the Quaker way, not in the Baptist way, not in the Church 
ot England way. But the seed that he brought was immortal. 
His purpose was to feed with it his own barn-yard fowl, but it 
quickened into an illimitable forest covering a continent with 
gratetul shade, the home of every bird that flies. Freedom to 
worship God is universal freedom, a free State as well as a free 
Church, and that was the inexorable but unconscious logic of 
Puritanism. Holding that the true rule of religious faith and 
worship was written in the Bible, and that every man must read 
and judge for himself, the Puritan conceived the Church as a 
body of independent seekers and interpreters of the truth, dis- 
pensing with priests and priestly orders and functions ; organiz- 
ing itself and calling no man master. But this sense of equality 
before God and toward each other in the religious congregation, 
affecting and adjusting the highest and most eternal of all human 
relations, that of man to his Maker, applied itself instinctively 
to the relation of man to man in human society, and thus popu- 
lar government flowed out of the Reformation, and the Republic 
became the natural ogee expression of Puritanism. Ban- 
ished, moreover, by the pitiless English persecution, the Puri- 
tans, exiles and poor in a foreign land, a colony in Holland be- 
fore they were a colony in America, were compelled to self-gov- 
ernment, to a common sympathy and support, to bearing one 
another’s burdens, and so by the stern experience of actual life 
they were trained in the virtues most essential tor the fulfillment 
of their august but unimagined destiny. The patriots of the Con- 
tinental Congress seemed to Lord Chatham imposing beyond the 
lawgivers of Greece and Rome. The Constitutionai Convention 
a hundred years ago was an assembly so wise that its accom- 
plished work is reverently received by continuous generations as 
the children of Israel received the tables of the law which Moses 
brought down from the holy mount. Happy, thrice happy, the 
people which to such scenes in their history can add the simple 
grandeur of the spectacle in the cabin of the Mayflower, the 
Puritans signing the compact which was but the formal expres- 
sion of the Government that voluntarily they had established— 
the scene which makes Plymouth Rack a stepping-stone from 
the freedom of the solitary Alps and the disputed liberties of 
England to the fully developed, constitutional and well-ordered 
Republic of the United States. 

In our second historical epoch, that of the Union, the essential 
controversy, under whatever plea and disguise, was that of the 
fundamental principle of free government with a social, political, 
and industrial system to which that principle was absolutely 
hostile. There was but one force which could oppose the vast 
and accumulated power of slavery in this country, and that was 
the force which in other years and lands had withstood the con- 
suming terrors of the hierarchy and the crushing despotism of 
the crown—the conscience of the people ; a moral conviction so 
undaunted and uncompromising that endurance could not ex- 
haust it nor suffering, nor wounds, nor death appall. The great 
service of the Puritan in the second epoch was the appeal to this 
conscience which prepared it for the conflict. 

In conclusion Mr. Curtis said : Here in this sylvan seclusion, 
amid the sunshine and the singing of birds, we raise the statue 
of the Pilgrim, that in this changeless form the long procession 
of the generations which shall follow us may see what manner 
of man he was to the outward eye, whom history and tradition 
have so often flouted and traduced, but who walked undismayed 
the solitary heights of duty and of everlasting service to man- 
kind. Here let him stand, the soldier of a free church, calmly 
defying the hierarchy, the builder of a free State serenely con- 
fronting the continent which he shall settle and subdue. The 
unspeaking lips shall chide our unworthiness, the lofty mien 
exalt our littleness, the unblenching eye invigorate our weakness, 
and the whole poised and firmly planted form reveal the uncon- 





querable moral energy—the master force of American civiliza- 
tion, So stood the sentinel on Sabbath morning guarding 
the plain house of prayer while wife and child and neighbor 
worshipped within. So mused the Pilgrim in the rapt sunset 
hour on the ages yo shore, his soul caught up into the 
dazzling vision of the tuture, beholding the glory of the Nation 
that should be. And so may that Nation stand forever and for- 
ever, the mighty guardian of human liberty, of Godlike justice, 
of Christlike brotherhood. 





General Grant’s Autobiography. 


Tue Autobiography on which General Grant has been at 
work for many weeks, and which his severe illness has 
threatened to prevent the completion of, will be published in 
two volumes of about five hundred pages each. The first 
volume is in the hands of the printers, and the second is said 
to be nearly finished. Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co., 
the General’s publishers, have recently put into their agents’ 
hands ‘ order-books ’ containing specimen pages from the 
forthcoming work, and from these the daily papers have 
contrived to fill many columns of their space with interest- 
ing reminiscences. Some of these relate to General Grant's 
going into service at the outbreak of the Rebellion. He 
Says: 

At Galena, in 1861, posters were stuck up calling for a meet- 
ing of the citizens at the Court House in the evening. Business 
ceased entirely ; all was excitement ; for a time there were no 
party distinctions ; all were Union men, determined to avenge 
the insult to the National flag. In the evening the Court House 
was packed. Although a comparative stranger, 1 was called 
upon to preside—the sole reason, possibly, was that I had been 
in the Army and had seen service. With much embarrassment, 
and some prompting, I made out to announce the object of the 
ae Speeches were in order, but it is doubtful whether it 
would have been safe just then to make other than patriotic 
ones. There was probably no one in the house, however, who 
felt like making any other. The two principal speeches were 
by B. B. Howard, the postmaster and a Breckenridge Democrat 
at the November election the fall before, and John A. Rawlins, 
an elector on the Douglas ticket. E. B. Washburne, with 
whom I was not acquainted at that time, came in after the meet- 
ing had been organized, and expressed, I understood afterward, 
a little surprise that Galena could not furnish a presiding officer 
for such an occasion without taking a stranger. He came for- 
ward and was introduced, and rao. a speech appealing to the 
patriotism of the meeting. After the speaking was over volun- 
teers were called for to form a company. .. . Going home for 
a day or two soon alter a conversation with General Pope, I 
wrote from Galena the following letter to the Adjutant-General 
of the Army : 


GALENA, IIl., May 24, 1861. 
en. L. THoMAS, ADJUTANT-GENERAL U. S. A., WASHINGTON, 


Sir : Having served for fifteen years in the regular Army, including 
four years at West Point, and feeling it the duty of every one who has 
been educated at the Government expense to offer their services for the 
support of the Government, I have the honor, very respectfully, to 
tender my services, until the close of the war, in such capacity as may 
be offered. I would say, in view of my present age and length of ser- 
vice, I feel myself competent to command a regiment, if the President 
in his judgment, should see fit to intrust one to me. Since the first 
call of the President I have been serving on the staff of the Governor 
of this State, rendering such aid as I could in the organization of our 
State militia, and am still engaged in that capacity. A letter address- 
ed to me at Springfield, Illinois, will reach me. I am, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, U. S. GRANT. 


This letter failed to elicit an answer from the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Army. I presume it was hardly read by him, and 
certainly it could not have been submitted to higher authority. 
Subsequent to the war General Badeau, having heard of this 
letter, applied to the War Department for a copy of it. ‘The 
letter could not be found, and no one recollected ever having 
seen it. I took no copy when it was written. 


Concerning his sensations on the occasion of his first en- 
gagement in the War, the veteran writes : 
As soon as they saw us they decamped as fast as their horses 


would carry them. I kept up my men in the ranks and forbade 
their entering any of the deserted houses, or taking anything 


from them. We halted: at night on the road and proceeded the 
next morning at an early hour. 


Harris had been encamped in a 
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creek bottom for the sake of being near water. The hills on 
either side of the creek extended to a considerable height, possi- 
bly more than 100 feet. As we approached the brow of the hill 
from which it was expected we could see Harris’s camp, and 
possibly find his men ready formed to meet us, my heart kept 
getting higher and higher, until it telt to me as though it was in 
my throat. 1 would have given anything then to have been back 
in Illinois, but I had not the moral courage to halt and consider 
what todo; I kept right on. When we reached a point from 
which the valley below was in full view I halted, The place 
where Harris had been encamped a few days before was still 
there, and the marks of a recent encampment were plainly vis- 
ible, but the troops were gone. My heart resumed its place. It 
occurred to me at once that Harris had been as much afraid of 
me as I had been of him. This was a view of the question I had 
never taken before ; but it was one I never forgot afterward. 
From that event to the close of the war I never experienced trepi- 
dation upon confronting an enemy. 


One of the most interesting parts of the memoirs is that 
which describes Lee’s surrender. Following are extracts 
from this portion : 


I found General Lee had been brought into our lines and con- 
ducted to a house belonging to a Mr. McLean, and was there 
with one of his staff officers waiting my arrival. The head of 
his column was occupying a hill, a portion of which was an 
anes orchard, across the little valley from the Court House. 
Sheridan's forces were drawn up in line of battle on the crest of 
the hill on the south side of the same valley. Before stating 
what took place between General Lee and myself, I will give all 
there is of the narrative of General Lee and the famous apple 
tree. Wars produce many stories of fiction, some of which are 
told until they are believed. The War ofthe Rebellion was 
truitful in the same way. The story of the apple tree is one of 
those fictions with a slight foundation of fact. As I have said, 
there was an apple orchard on the side of the hill occupied by 
the Confederate forces. Running diagonally up the hill was a 
wagon road which at one point ran very near one of the trees, 
so that the wheels on that side had cut off the roots of the tree, 
which made a little embankment. General Babcock reported 
to me that when he first met General Lee he was sitting upon 
this embankment with his feet in the road and leaning against 
the tree. It was then that Lee was conducted into the house 
where I first met him... . 

I had known General Lee in the old army, and had served 
with him in the Mexican war, but did not suppose, owing to the 
difference in our ages and rank, that he would probably remem- 
ber me; while [ would remeinber him more distinctly because 
he was the chief engineer on the staff of General Scott in the 
Mexican war. When I had left camp that morning I had not 
expected the result so soon that was then taking place, and con- 
sequently was in rough garb, and, I believe, without a sword, as 
I usually was when on horseback on the field, wearing a soldier's 
blouse for a coat, with shoulder straps of my rank to indicate 
who I was to the army. When I went into the house I found 
General Lee. We greeted each other, and, after shaking hands, 
took our seats. What his feelings were I do not know, Being 
a man of much dignity and with an impenetrable face, it was 
impossible to say whether he felt inwardly glad that the end had 
finally come, or whether he felt sadly over the ‘result, and was 
too manly to show it. Whatever his teelings were, they were 
entirely concealed from observation, but my own feelings, which 
had been quite apparent on the receipt of his letter, were sad 
and depressed. I felt like anything rather than rejoicing at the 
downfall of a foe that had fought so long and gallantly, and 
had suffered so much for a cause which I believed to be one of 
the worst for which a people ever fought, and for which there 
was not the least pretext. I do not question, however, the sin- 
cerity of the great mass of those who were opposed to us. Gen- 
eral Lee was dressed in full uniform, entirely new, and wearing 
a sword of considerable value, very likely the sword that had 
been ———— by the State of Virginia ; at all events, it was an 
entirely different sword from the one that would ordinarily be 
worn in the field. In my rough travelling suit, which was the 
uniform of a private, with the straps of a general, I must have 
contrasted very strangely with a man so handsomely dressed, six 
feet high, and of faultless form. But this was not a matter that 
I thought of until afterward. 

General Lee and I soon fell into a conversation about old 
army times. He remarked that he remembered me very well in 
the old army, and 1 told him, as a matter of course, that I re- 
membered him perfectly, but owing to the difference in years— 
there being about sixteen years’ difference in our ages—and our 
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rank, I thought it very likely I had not attracted his attention 
sufficiently to be remembered after so long a period. Our con- 
versation grew so pleasant that I almost forgot the object of our 
meeting. General Lee at that time was accompanied by one of 
his staff officers, a Colonel Marshall. I had all of my staff with 
me, a good portion of whom were in the room during the whole 
of the interview. 





Mr. Lowell on Gray. 


Tue following is the address delivered by James Russell 
Lowell on the occasion of the unveiling of the bust of the 
poet Gray in the hall of Pembroke College, Cambridge :— 


I have been asked to say a few words, but they must be very 
few, as the train is waiting for me that takes me back to keep an 
engagement. Mr. Gosse has told you he has been present at 
many memorial unveilings, and the newspapers inform me that 
I also have been present at the unveiling of perhaps too many. 
But never have I been present on any occasion with more pleas- 
ure than on this. You have now, in the words which Lord 
Houghton quoted, and which I would extend in a wider sense 
than he did, a beautiful memorial to Gray in permanent form. 
We also, thanks to Mr. Gosse, possess a photograph of this 
memorial in permanent form, But we have in our hearts and 
memories, I think, a memorial to the man quite as true and 
quite as permanent—that is, permanent for us, Very few words 
are fitting on an occasion which commemorates the one of the 
English poets who has written less and pleased more perhaps 
than any other. There is a certain appropriateness in my speak- 
ing here to-day. I come here to speak simply as the representa- 
tive of several countrymen and countrywomen of mine who have 
renewed that affirmation, which I like always to renew, of the 
unity of our English race by giving something more solid than 
words in commemoration of the poet they loved. And I think 
there is another claim which I perhaps have for speaking here 
to-day, and that is that the most picturesque anecdote relative 
to the lite of Gray—perhaps the most picturesque related of the 
life of any poet, certainly of any English poet—belongs to the 
Western hemisphere ; I mean the anecdote which connects the 
name of Wolfe with that of Gray, Nothing could have been 
more picturesque than the surroundings of that saying of Wolfe’s 
—of that English hero—and nothing could have been more 
momentous than the action and the consequence that followed 
from it, and which made the United States, which I have lately 
represented, possible. That, I think, gives me a certain right 
also to speak here, I know that sometimes criticisms are made 
upon Gray. I think I have often heard him called by some of 
our juniors ‘commonplace.’ Upon my word, I think it a com- 
pliment. I think it shows a certain generality of application in 
what Gray has done, for if there is one thing more than another 
—I say this to the young men whom I see seated around both 
sides of the hall—which insures the lead in life, it is the com- 
monplace. 1] have to measure my poets, my authors, by their 
lasting power, and I find Gray has a great deal of it. He not 
only pleases my youth and my age, but he pleases other peo- 
ple’s youth and age ; and I cannot help thinking this is a proof 
that he touches on human nature at a great many periods and at 
a great many levels, and, perhaps, that is as high a compliment 
as can be paid to the poet. There is, I admit, a certain com- 
monplaceness of sentiment in his most famous poem, but I think 
there is also a certain commonplaceness of sentiment in some 
verses that have been famous for more than 3000 years. I think 
that when Homer saw somebody smiling through her tears he 
said, on the whole, a commonplace thing, but it touched our 
feelings for a great many centuries; and I think that in the 
‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard’ Gray has expressed a simple 
sentiment, and as long as there are young men and middle-aged 
men, Gray’s poem will continue to ae read and loved as in the 
days when it was written. There is a Spanish proverb which 
rebukes those people who ask something better than bread. Let 
those who ask for something better get something better than 
what Gray produced. For my own part I ask nothing better. 
He was, perhaps, the greatest artist in words that English liter- 
ature has possessed. In conclusion, let me say one word for 
myself. This will probably be the last occasion on which I shall 
have the opportunity of addressing Englishmen in public ; and I 
wish to express my heartfelt gratitude for the kindness which 
has surrounded me both in my official and private life, and to 
say that while I came here as a far-off cousin, I feel you are 
sending me away as something like a brother. 


The following is the passage in Lord Houghton’s speech 
referred to by Mr. Lowell: ‘It was in the year 1771 that 
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Dr. Brown wrote a letter which I read in the library of the 
British Museum. It contains these words: “ Everything 
is now dark and melancholy in Mr. Gray’s rooms, Nota 
trace of him remains there. But the thoughts I have of 
him will last and will be useful to me in the few years I can 
expect to live. He never spoke out.’’’ 


An English View of Hugo. 


[From an article in The Spectator] / Ri 

A REBEL in letters, the great dithyrambist to whom France is 
about to pay the last honors with forty thousand men to keep the 
peace, met with nothing but derision and detestation in the earlier 
stages of his career ; a rebel in political and social thought some 
twenty years later, he became and remained the idol of the great 
majority of his countrymen. ‘Though an apparent paradox, it is 
the simple truth that the greatest of French poets is in France 
reverenced mainly as an impassioned tribune of the people, The 
explanation is not farto seek. There is nothing mysterious or 
incomprehensible in Victor Hugo’s career, as there was nothing 
mysterious or incomprehensible in the man. Vague and vast as 
the sun’s light, his thought was as clear. It was to the very im- 
mensity of his egoism that he owned his unparalleled popularity. 
He was before all things and always a citizen of France; if his 
faith in himself was boundless, it was in himselfas a Frenchman, 
and his faith in France was not less boundless than in himself. 
He loved humanity ; but on condition that it accepted France as 
seur ainée in the fraternity of mankind, It was to the glorification 
of France, the ideal France of the average modern Frenchman, 
compounded of the military glories of the First Empire and the 
dazzling panorama of the Revolution, that he devoted the energies 
of a long life and the resources of asplendid genius. In his curi- 
ous apologia, ‘ Actes et Paroles,’ Victor Hugo uses the arts of a 
fantastic logic to explain the Jéripéties of a career governed 
wholly by impulse ; but the claim, nevertheless, is not unjustifi- 
able which is there put forward of a certain unity in his life dis- 
coverable in his love of liberty, defined as reason in philosophy, 
inspiration in art, and justice in politics. Only the words ‘ rea- 
son’ and ‘justice’ must be taken in a Hugoesque sense, which 
probably he vaguely understood, but has nowhere sought to de- 
fine ; they were qualities apprehended rather by his emotional or 
imaginative, than by his intellectual, faculty. 

On the other hand, neither the art nor the inspiration of Victor 
Hugo are French in quality ; and the opponents of the movement 
of 1830 understood the genius of the nation better than the author 
of ‘ Hernani,’ a Kymric Kelt on the mother’s side—as her name, 
Trebuchet, sufficiently proves—and probably a Teuton on the 
father’s. He has none of the gaiety of the Gaul, at least hardly 
a dozen wholly joyous poems are to be found es roduc- 
tions of the last fifty years of his life—with the work of his pre- 
Romantic epoch the present writer is not familiar,—nothing of 
the humor of Rabelais, nothing of the lightness of touch that so 
charmingly characterises the literature of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. His genius abhors equally the polish of 
Racine and the sweet cw¢pocivy of Molitre. He differs from his 
contemporaries almost as much as from his foregoers ; the name 
of Victor Hugo must be written on a page of its own in the Golden 
Book of the literature of France. Heis never trivolous, though 
not seldom commonplace and trivial ; he cares nothing for ele- 
gance or correctness, and betrays no desire to arause. He has 
no chit-chat, no doxhomie. Of the heartlessness, sneering scepti- 
cism, and noisome lubricity that infected his literary environment, 
he has no trace. In the search after novel and striking situa- 
tions, he probed the lowest depths of vice ; nor did he recoil from 
Rabelaisian crudity of expression where he deemed the occasion 
needed it. He is thus often repulsive in his choice of subject and 
in his treatment; but from any kind of impurity of intention he 
is always and absolutely free. Whether, on the whole, hisinflu- 
ence on French literature—his improvement of the technique of 
versification being excluded—has been beneficial may be doubt- 
ed. His sombre genius, his weird vision, the disorderly and 
overwhelming rel of his ideas, the very wealth of his imagery 
and exuberance of his diction, stand in violent contrast with the 
definiteness, restraint, terseness, and elegance of the successors 
ot Ronsard. His extravagances have found imitators enough ; 
in his reverence of God, Man, and Nature he has had no follow- 
ers ; while it is certain that French prose has degenerated during 
the last half-century, and that little noteworthy French poetry 
has been produced during the same period, other than what has 

redualat from Victor Hugo’s own pen. ‘Rolla’ and ‘Les 

uits,’ despite their power and grace, lack that sincerity which 
alone gives vitality, and are not more likely to live than the almost 
forgotten verses of Lamartine. 








Current Criticism 


*SocreTy In LONDON :’—‘ A Foreign Resident’ is an envoy 
from a foreign Power. We do not, however, believe that the 
author of this volume means to claim diplomatic rank, or to im- 
By that he is more than a private sojourner in a foreign country. 

e are almost prepared to contest trom internal evidence his 
claim to be an alien at all. The ‘twilight of dubiety,’ as Elia 
calls it, never once falls upon us in regard to this matter. We 

‘no more believe the author of this book of gossip, which is al- 
host always smart, and not unfrequently shallow, flippant, and 
vulgar, to be a stranger within our gates than we believe Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World to have been a Chinese, or the Baron 
de Montesquieu to have been a Persian. If we are wrong, and 
if the writer is not a born subject of Queen Victoria, we are tol- 
erably certain that he is not a European at all. He must be a 
countryman and near relation of the gentleman attached to the 
American Legation who dined with Lord Steyne, and who 
‘wrote in Zhe New York Demagogue a tull and particular ac- 
count of the dinner, mentioning the names and titles of all the 
guests, giving biographical sketches of the principal people, de- 
scribing the persons ot the ladies with great eloquence, and 
hazarding a shrewd guess as to the cost of the entertainment.’— 
The Saturday Review. 





‘IN PARTNERSHIP: ’— These studies in story-telling which col- 
lectively receive the title of ‘In Partnership,’ are admirable 
specimens of American humor, a humor distinct from that of 
any other nationality. There is one question which, we pre- 
sume, is asked by every reader of a book produced under the cir- 
cumstance attaching tu that before us (viz., when it is written 
by joint authors) and that is—‘* How do they do it ?’ It would be 
interesting to a large proportion of the reading public if Mr. 
Walter Besant, for instance, whose long literary partnership 
with Mr. Rice has made him an authority, would explain in the 
. lucid and popular manner peculiar to himself what is the division 
of labor. Does one partner sketch the plot in outline, leavin 
the other to fill in the bare trunk and branches of story wit 
graceful foliage ot wit and pathos, with blossom of dialogue, and 
truitful moral? How does each submit to the inevitable trim- 
ming and pruning of his ideas by the other? Do they ever have 
a gentle squabble over pet methods, and does either abandon 
the introduction of his hobby at the request of his partner ? 
These, and many other questions, suggest themselves ; but we 
cannot undertake to answer them, nor do the joint authors of 
‘In Partnership’ give us any indication of the methods pursued 
in their case.—London Literary World. 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TENNIS-CHAMPION :—The most in- 
structive point to the student of tennis, and that which was also 
the most diverting to the philosophic onlooker, lay in the fact 


that Pettitt gradually discarded the wildest features of his style | 


as the match proceeded ; he played more and more steadily on 
the floor, and less in the air with exuberant and unnecessary 
violence ; and he eventually won in a manner which resembled 
that which, rightly or wrongly, has come to be regarded as cor- 
rect. This is a very satisfactory result. Foreigner as he now 
is, he is, after all, by birth English. It is some consolation to 
feel that our champion has only been defeated, when past his 
prime, by a young man of English birth, taught by English 
players, But it is still more gratifying to think that this young 
man has now at least begun to correct his style by better English 
models than he had hitherto studied, and has already felt the 
advantage of this step. We may, therefore, look forward to 
seeing him play better and better for many years to come, and, 
if with diminished activity, yet with a style purged ot its former 
ugly defects, and more elegant though not less effective than 
before. Let us hope that we may soon have another worthy 
champion to oppose to him. In a year or two Charlie Saunders 
may be good scary me Till then we must sit in sackcloth, and 
mourn the glory which is departed.—7he Saturday Review. 





STANLEY’S AFRICAN BOOKS :—Mr, Stanley may fairly boast 
of having given to the world two of the most remarkable books 
of travel and adventure. ‘ Through the Dark Continent’ was 
the record of an expedition of discovery so bold, so great in its 
results, that even if its author had communicated to the world 
nothing beyond the hare fact that the rivers which so much puz- 
zled Livingstone found their way through the Congo to the 
Atlantic, his name would forever occupy a foremost place 
among geographical pioneers. In his second work, now before 


us, the author tells the strange story of the ‘ founding of a state,’ 
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undertaken not to satiate the lust of conquest of some ambitious 
sovereign or nation, but simply with a view of developing the 
resources of a long-neglected continent, and of raising the natives 
of Africa to a higher level of culture. And this second work is 
in every respect by far the more interesting—the more creditable 
to its author, if it be permissible to use such an expression. 
Whilst the geographer cannot aftord to neglect it, it appeals to 
wider sympathies. It will be read with avidity by that large and 
ever-increasing number of persons who look upon the regenera- 
tion of Africa as a thing not only desirable, but also possible ; it 
Pe to the merchants and manufacturers to whom Africa, 
abounding in natural wealth and teeming with people, is a 
promising field for their enterprise. — Zhe Atheneum. 





AMERICAN METHODS OF TEACHING History :—Believing that 
no subject is taught in the United States at once so widely and 
so poorly as history, several professors and others at American 
Universities have put forth this collection of essays expounding 
the true principles of their craft, and showing how they them- 
selves actually teach. While it is evident from these essays and 
reports that the same evil practices prevail in certain benighted 
dank on both sides of the Atlantic, it must be confessed that, 
in point of method at least, there are few of our history teachers 
who have not much to learn from the best American professors. 
Protests against ‘ memorizing’ are not without point in a land 
where ‘ Mangnall’s Questions ’ and other like abominations are 
still widely used. And though probably there is no one who 
cannot boast, to quote the words of the Honorable Elijah Pog- 
ram, ‘that bright his home is in the Settin’ Sun,’ that is so 
utterly ‘unspiled by withering conventionalities’ as to assert 
with a certain Amasa Walker, smitten under the fifth rib by Dr. 
Ely, that ignorance of a subject should not disqualify a man 
from teaching it, yet it by no means follows that this opinion, 
which has, we are told, been much approved in America, is not 
carried into practice elsewhere.—-7he Saturday Review. 





Notes 


—Dr. ABRAHAM COLES, of New Jersey, who is known to the 
literary world by his ‘ Evangel in Verse,’ ‘ The Microcosm and 
Other Poems,’ and a number of admirable translations of the 
‘ Dies Ire,’ has recently published a work called * The Light of 
the World ’—a metrical version of the story of Christ. A copy 
of this book was sent to John Bright, and the other day the 
author received the following complimentary letter in acknowl- 
edgment :—‘ I write to thank you for the gift of your volume on 
the ‘‘ Life and Teachings ’’ of Christ in verse. When I began 
to read it, I thought you had attempted to gild the refined gold, 
and would fail. As I proceeded in wf reading, that idea grad- 
ually disappeared, and I discovered that you had brought the 
refined gold together in a manner convenient and usetul and 
deeply interesting. I have read the volume with all its notes, 
many of which seem to me of great value. In the verse there 
are many fine lines, and not a few noble passages. I could 
envy you the jearning and the industry that have enabled you to 

roduce this remarkable work. I hope it may have many readers 
in all countries where our language is spoken.’ 

—‘An Unhistoric Page,’ the humorous story by Frank R. 
Stockton which took one of the $500 prizes offered by Zhe 
Youth's Companion last year, will appear in the issue of that 
popular periodical for June 25th. The same number will also 
contain a story by J. T. Trowbridge, a poem_by the Earl of 
Lytton, and articles by Carl Billee, the Danish Minister, Junius 
Henri Browne and Prof. Sterry Hunt. 

—A second edition of Maurice Thompson’s new novel, ‘ At 
Love’s Extremes,’ was called for by the trade before Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. had fairly put the first one on the market. 

—I{ subscriptions enough are received in time, D. Van Nos- 
trand & Co. will publish in the autumn a limited edition of Baron 
Jomini’s ‘ strategical ’ Life of Napoleon, translated from the 
French, with notes, by the late General H. W. Halleck. The 
work which has long been out of print will reappear in four vol- 
umes at $25 aset. Anatlasof sixty maps and plans accompanies 
it. Should subscribers be dilatory in sending in their names, 
publication will be correspondingly delayed. 

—In a letter to last Sunday’s 7ribunme Mr. Smalley says: 
‘Mr. Lowell's visit to the Queen last week was a private visit, 
and must be respected as such. It is a mere commonplace to 
say that he was cordially received and that the Queen’s regard 
tor him, long known to be friendly, has been signified in a 
marked way. What Her Majesty said to Mr.-Lowell was meant 
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for Mr. Lowell only, but what she said of him to a third person 
may be repeated. The Queen said that no Ambassador or Min- 
ister during her reign had created so much interest in England 
as Mr. Lowell ; no other had won so much regard.’ 

—‘ The Book of the Sonnet,’ compiled and edited by Leigh 
Hunt and S. Adams Lee, and first printed (but not published) by 
Roberts Bros. in 1867, is now offered for sale by W. E. Benja- 
min, ot this city, in an edition consisting of one hundred large- 
paper copies, untrimmed. The work is in two volumes, contains 
two etched portraits from rare prints, and is sold at $5. Leigh 
Hunt’s share in the work included the selection of the English 
sonnets, and the writing of an essay on the sonnet and an ‘ Intro- 
ductory Letter’ to Mr. Lee. Mr. Lee compiled the American 
sonnets and wrote of ‘ The Sonnet in America.’ About three- 

uarters of the work is Hunt’s, and it is said to be presented to 
the public now for the first time. 

—The publishing house of J. R. Osgood & Co., which recently 
failed, has been reorganized by the retirement of Mr. Osgood, 
whose partners will continue the business under the familiar 
firm-name of Ticknor & Co. 

—Boehm’s statue of Darwin was unveiled at the Museum of 
Natural History, Kensington, on Tuesday last. Professor 
Huxley delivered an address on ‘ The Scientific Value of Dar- 
win’s Researches,’ and the Prince of Wales received the statue 
in behalf ot the Museum. Robert Browning, Lord Houghton, 
Professor Richard Owen, and Herbert Spencer were present. 


—Among the heavy purchasers at the famous Hamilton sale 
was Mr. Beckett-Denison. The objects of art which he bought 
on that occasion, together with many others of equal value, are 
now being sold ; and Zhe Saturday Review speaks of the sale 
as one of great importance. 

—Berkeley, Fielding, Butler and the Theologians, Johnson, 
Sterne, Hume, The Letterwriters, and Goldsmith, are the sub- 
jects treated of by Mr. Edmund Gosse in his current course of 
Clark Lectures at Cambridge University. 

—A new edition, revised and enlarged, of A. H. Allen's 
‘Practice of Commercial Organic Analysis’ is announced by P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co., of Philadelphia. 


—lIn the first chapter of his Autobiography, which has just 
been published in London, Mr. Ruskin says :—‘I have written 
frankly and garrulously of what gives me joy to remember, pass- 
ing in total silence things which give me no pleasure in review- 
ing. My mother’s influence in moulding my character was con- 
spicuous. She forced me to learn daily long chapters of the 
Bible by heart. To that discipline and patient, accurate resolve, 
I owe not only much of my general power of taking pains, but 
the best part of my taste for literature.’ To the same Puritani- 
cal training Mr. Ruskin attributes his power of contemplative 
imagination. ‘He was reared in monastic poverty. His father 
taught him his own habit of close observation during a series of 
excursions through England and Scotland. The Autobiography 
is to be completed in thirty chapters (three volumes), which will 
appear henceforward monthly. A limited number of large paper 
copies will be issued with India proot impressions of the plates. 
The title of the book is ‘ Praeterita: Outlines of Scenes and 
Thoughts Perhaps te | of Memory in my Past Life.’ Another 
new and important book by Mr. Ruskin, of which the first part is 
nearly ready, is the ‘ Life of Sir Herbert Edwardes.’ 


—The Spectaior devotes much space to a review of E. W. 
Howe's ‘Story of a Country Town,’ which it finds rather dull 
but worth reading twice.” It speaks of the author all through as 
‘Mr. Horne.’ 

—The next issue of Zhe American Journal of Archeology, 
which is now ready, has been delayed on account of the decision 
to bring out a double number. It contains articles by H. W. 
Henshaw, Eugéne Mintz of Paris, Charles C. Perkins, W. M. 
Ramsay of Oxtord, the explorer of Asia Minor, and Dr. A, 
Emerson, as well as correspondence from Dr. Ward in Mesopo- 
tamia, and from M. Babelon in Tunis, where he was sent to ex- 
plore by the French Government. 

—‘M. James Darmesteter,’ says The Literary World of Lon- 
don, ‘ the well-known Parisian man-of-letters, Professor of the 
Persian Language and Literature in the College of France, and 
one of the first Oriental scholars in Europe, is about to make his 
first appearance before the English reading en in an English 
and popular dress. His recent lecture at the Sorbonne on the 
subject of the Mahdi, is now translated into English by Miss 
Ballin, herself a Hebrew scholar of some note. As re-written 
by the author for publication, M. Darmesteter’s book forms a 
brochure, dealing with the whole history of the Mahdi move- 
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ment. The value and interest of the English edition will be 
enhanced by the addition of the recent Khartoum letters of the 
special Soudan correspondent of Zhe Daily News, which the 
publisher has obtained permission to reprint. As will be re- 
membered, these letters give an account, by Arab eye-witnesses, 
of the events at Khartoum immediately succeeding the death of 
General Gordon. There will also be two illustrations—a por- 
trait of the present and one of a previous Mahdi. ‘‘ The Mahdi, 
Past and present,”’ as the little work is entitled, will be issued 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin in the popular shilling form.’ 


At a recent public examination in England, one of the can- 
didates translated the phrase ‘romans de cape et d’épée’ as 
‘ Romans from head to foot !’ 


—Study from the antique will be carried on at the rooms of 
the Art Students’ League, day and evening, throughout the sum- 
_ Others than members will be permitted to enjoy the priv- 
ilege. 

—We hear with regret of the accidental death of Miss Grace 
V. Lord (* Virginia Champlin’), of Boston, who had translated 
for Lee & Shepard Daudet’s ‘ Kings in Exile’ and * Numa 
Roumestan,’ for the Petersons Henri Gréville’s ‘ Markhof, the 
Russian Violinist,’ and for the Putnams Viollet le Duc’s ‘ Learn- 
ing to Draw’ and Rochefort’s ‘Madame Bismarck.’ She also 
contributed translations to the magazines and to the newspapers, 
her last work being a short story published very recently in the 
Boston Globe. Miss Lord is said to have been descended from 
a noble English family, and to have been born to the inheritance 
of a fortune which was dissipated by speculation. 

—Mary Howitt’s ‘Reminiscences of my Life’ will begin in 
Good Words for June, and be continued regularly in the same 
magazine. . 

—The London 7imes says of Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt’s ‘ Eve :’ 
‘It is a very beautiful study of the nude. Eve has tasted the 
apple, which lies on the ground by her side ; with the taste has 
come the knowledge of good and evil ; and with the knowledge 
remorse, expressed by the head bowed down between the knees 
and by the hands tightly clasped. Several times before we 
have had occasion to mention Mrs. Merritt both as a painter of 
the nude figure and as an etcher, but she has never done any- 
thing so fine as this ‘* Eve.’’’ 

—Church decoration in its various branches is treated of in 
four small pamphlets, which come to us from the office of Messrs. 
J. & R. Lamb, the well-known church furnishers, of this city. 

—Lovers of adventure, and readers with a special liking for 
Arctic literature, will hear with interest of the approac ing 
publication by Cassell & Co. ot Lieutenant Schwatka’s ‘ Nimro 
in the North. 

—Oxford has conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity upon the Bishops of Winchester, Bath, and Bristol, the 
chairmen of the committees on the revised Bible, and the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, of Boston. 

—Bret Harte’s new volume of short stories, ‘By Shore and 
Sedge,’ will be issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. to-day. 

—An important sale of autographs of actors and painters will 
take place in Paris on the 22d inst. The illustrated catalogue 
—which may be seen at John Delay’s, No. 23 Union Square— 
mentions original drawings by Claude, Corot, Millet, Doré, de 
Neuville, David and Bouguereau. 

—‘ Fifty Years in the Church of Rome,’ by the Rev. C. Chin- 
iquy—a book which is said to contain ‘ facts of thrilling interest 
to all lovers of liberty,’—will be issued by subscription on July 
Ist, by Craig & Barlow, of Chicago. 

—One day last week 7he Sun printed the following despatch 
from London: A new method of literary persecution has come 
to light in London. Letters bearing the signature of John 
Ruskin, the famous writer on art, have recently appeared in 
great numbers in the newspapers. ‘The letters have treated of a 
wonderful range of subjects, and all have contained certain char- 
acteristics of the great critic, but most of them have displayed a 
tone ot mingled petulance and arrogance which has tended to 
the belief that the author was getting querulous with advancing 
age. This flood of letters on all conceivable subjects has at- 
tracted considerable attention, and it has been uncharitably 
suggested that their appearance at this time was intended to 
boom Mr. Ruskin’s autobiography, the first number of which 
has just been published. The mystery was solved to-day by a 
letter from Mr. Ruskin’s solicitors, who state that the letters are 
all forgeries, and that they have discovered the manufactory 
from which they have emanated. They have traced no less than 
280 of these forgeries, including scores of letters to newspapers, 
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invitations to social friends, orders to tradesmen and florists for 
goods, and even letters of introduction to famous artists. The 
motive of the ee appears to have been pure mischief, as it 
cannot be learned that they have ever obtained a shilling’s worth 
of goods or credit on the strength of Mr. Ruskin’s name, while, 
on the other hand, their expenditures for monogram paper, 
printed letter heads, postage, etc., have been considerable. 


—Louis C. Tiffany & Co. have recently placed in the Law 
Library of Columbia College a stained-glass window contributed 
to the College by the Class of 1885. The window is in the west 
wall of the Main Hall and fills the inner light of the south pair 
of lancets by which that end is lighted. The subject chosen is 
Sophocles ; and it is intended, we understand, to eventually fill 
most of the windows in this room with stained-glass, each light 
containing a heroic representation of one of the great men-of- 
letters of the world. The first two subjects selected were 
Sophocles and Homer. 

—In his Life of Willis, Professor Beers attributes Sarah 
— translation of Uhland’s ‘ Auf der Ueberfahrt’ to Long- 

ellow. 

—The Atheneum says that the late Mr. Welford had ‘ an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of books, and a wonderful memory which 
enabled him to answer puzzling questions off-hand.’ 


—In The Magazine of Western History tor May, Mr. A. G. 
Riddle begins a biography of Benjamin Franklin Wade, which 
promises to be interesting. Mr. C. C. Royce traces with much 
care the wanderings of that nomadic tribe, the Shawnees ; but 
he does not seem to be aware that he has been preceded by 
Judge M. F. Force, of Cincinnati, who published, some years 
ago, an excellent monograph on the subject. 

—Publication of Mr. Rolfe’s annotated ‘ Marmion’ is delayed 
by the business troubles of J. R. Osgood & Co., but the edition 
is printed and ready to be issued. 

—Edwin Arnold has prepared a translation in verse of the 
well-known Sanskrit work, the ‘ Bhagavad-Gita,’ which will be 

ublished at once by Triibner & Co, under the title of ‘ The Song 
elestial.’ 

—Under the auspices of the Institute of Christian Philosophy 
there will be a ‘Seaside Summer School of Philosophy“ at 
Asbury Park, N. J., from the 21st to the 28th of July, and at 
Key-East, N. J., from July 29 to August 1, and a * Mountain’ 
meeting at Richfield Springs, N. Y., trom August 20 to August 
26. Amongst the speakers at these different sessions we note 
the names ot Dr. T. T. Munger, Dr. Washington Gladden, Presi- 
dent Buttz of Drew Seminary, and Dr. Deems, the President of 
the Institute. 


—According to The Jewish Chronicle, an English journal, the 
Revised Bible was issued on the very day—the eve of the Feast 
of Pentecost—‘ on which the first edition was published,’ as it 
was then that the revelation took place on Mount Sinai. It is 
presumably only a coincidence, but it is certainly a very remark- 
able one. Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, from which the above is 
quoted, prints several columns of interesting notes on the print- 
ing and publishing of the new version of the Scriptures. Even 
the two copies which were presented to the Convocation of Can- 
> aga 4 on April 30 were kept sealed, it says, until publication 
day. The handsomely bound copy of the standard edition of the 
Revised Bible (complete), presented by the Convocation of Can- 
terbury to the Queen, is enclosed in a morocco case, like the 
copies which were presented to Convocation, and will bear the 
following inscription :—‘ Presented to HER MosT GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN by the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury. May XV., A.D. MDCCCLXXXV.’ ‘ You may have 
wondered how, though I dare say some 10,000 po have had 
the handling of the book, we are not afraid of any premature 
disclosure,’ Mr. Frowde, the agent of the Clarendon Press, is 
quoted as saying to a Gazette reporter, ‘ But in the first place 
we have treated the leaves as carefully as if they were bank 
notes, and it would be very hard for any one even to be ab- 
stracted without our knowing it. Then as to the binding, every 
firm to whom we have given books out has to give us a written 

arantee ; and we have plenty of people about wherever the 

ks go to keep their eyes open and see that nothing goes 
wrong. That all these precautions are quite necessary you will 
see, I think, when I tell you that when the Revised New Testa- 
_ Ment came out it came to our knowledge that American agents 
were offering very large sums for an illicit copy. They did not 
get what they wanted, but even without that help they managed 
within a week of its publication to get out a complete edi- 
tion.’ 
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The Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference] 

QUESTIONS, 


No. 963.—Who wrote the John Brown song? 
Wassrer Ciry, Ja. C. A. 





No. 964.—1. Where can I get the Lament for Bion, by Moschus (or the 
Epitaph of Bion), translated by the Rev. J. Banks.——2. What newspaper 
or magazine has published a biographical sketch of ‘H. H.' (Mrs. Jackson)? 
She is not mentioned in ‘Women of the Day..——8. Who publishes ‘Men 
of the Time?’ I want to get a copy. 

Freperick, Mp. FREDERICK. 

(8. It is published by George Routledge & Sons, of London, and can be 
obtained through any bookseller.] . 


No. 965.—Where cam be found the piece of poetry entitled ‘The 
Woman o’ the Watch,’ 


Somekvitue, N. J. Jauzs G. SutpHsEn. 





_ No. 966.—Don't you think the effectiveness of the sentence in Winter’s 
inscription on the Poe slab, is greatly lessened by the period? It reads thus: 
‘He was great in his genius, unhappy in his life, wretched in hisdeath. But 
in is fame he is immortal.’ Would it not be better in this way? ‘He was 
great in his genius, unhappy in his life, wretched in his death, but in his 
fame immortal.’ 

CENTREVILLE, Mp. M. H. C. 


[We don’t see that much would be gained by the suggested alteration. 
Oa the contrary, the revised version of the inscription is, to our ear, less 
sonorous that the authorized. Again, the antithesis seems to be made more 
emphatic by the period and capital B. In the third _— and finally, the 
idea that Mr. Winter meant to convey was not that Poe was but that he és 
immortal, and to expressthat idea his construction of the sentence, or sen- 
tences, is decidedly preferable to that of his critic. ] 


ANSWERS, 

No. 952.—Velleda was a prophetic virgin who by birth belonged to the 
Bructeri, and was regarded as a divine being by most of the nations in Cen- 
tral Germany in the reign of Vespasian. She inhabited a lofty tower in the 
neighborhood of the river Lippe, and none save her immediate relations 
were allowed to enter her presence, in order that the veneration in which 
she was held might be preserved. 

Newron, Mass. M. J. B. 


No. 952.—In one of the best rhymed Peter-Pindaric stories of George 
Colman, the younger, two London wags, for the fun of the thing, knock up 
an old French gentleman at midnight, and ask if Mr. Thompson lives there. 
Despite the — reply which they receive, they repeat the question, 
night after night, until the old gentleman’s patience is exhausted, and he 
exclaims: ‘No Monsieur Tonson in dis worl know; one tousan time I tell 
you so.’ He changeshis quarters, and the wags leave London for a. On 
the evening of theirreturn to the city, they knock at midnight at the door of 
the Frehchman’s house, to which he has just, by a coincidence, come back. 
On opening and discovering old tormentors, he exclaims in despair, ‘ Oh! 
Monsieur Tonson come again!’ and falls. 

Battimore, Mp. H. 


No. 953.—The play in which Sheva is the principal character was writ- 
ten to disabuse the public mind of unjust prejudices against a race that has 
been so long treated with ——— and a very handsome purse was col- 
lected by the Jews of England and presented to the dramatist as an acknowl- 
edgment of his championship. 

BWTON, Mass. M. J. B. 

No. 953.—See ‘ The Jew,’ a comedy by Richard Cumberland, published 
in 1776. The principal character, Sheva, was a benevolent Hebrew who 
devoted his life and fortune to philanthropic purposes. 

New Yor Ciry. F. P. W. 


No. 956.—I have not Miss Edgeworth’s books on Education or her 
Novels and Tales by me at present; but 1 can say somewhat from recol- 
lection of a careful study of the matter, The Edgeworth family were con- 
sistent and active members of the Church of England. Mr. Edgeworth was 
a personal friend of the Primate of Ireland, Archbishop Stuart, who visited 
Edgeworth’s-town in 1809, when Maria wrote of his having ‘a master-mind.” 
Maria as well as other members of the family tantly attended church, 
and I have had interesting testimony to this effect from the former Curate 
of Edgeworth’s-town, the Rev. James Lysko, LL.D., now Dean of Ontario, 
Canada, who has favored me with his views about her belief. She was a 
regular attendant at services and a communicant. Her sympathy with all 

ood objects was unfailing, and she did not stop at church charity as many 
0; her active benevolence was largely exercised in behalf of her Catholic 
tenants. Mr. Edgeworth prided himself on his ‘impartiality,’ and by his 
eculiar mental bias was enabled te view all things, including his a, 
in a philosophical light. He had during his early residence in France freed 
himself from what a styled po onl on many points, and he earnestly 
desired Maria to offer the world stories which should inculcate the highest 
morality without an expression of sectarian sentiments. Whether his 
method was the best is an open question. 
‘Rep Gases,’ Swamscor, Mass. 





Grace A. OLrivER. 








Neary E1icuteen THousanp Men were paid Cash Benefits in 1884 by Tue Trav- 
EvERS INsurANcE Company, of Hartford, Conn., for losses by accidental death and 
disabling injury. 
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